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AN ADDRESS 


In relation to the subject of Masonry, delivered 
to a Church Conference in Monson, Mass. April 
15, 1829—by the Pastor of the Church. 


[The following Address was not, originally, intended 
for publication. Its influence upon the minds of those 
who heard it, excited in other members of the church, 
who were not present when it was delivered, a wish to 
see or hear it. Several members of the congregation, 

‘Pals, expressing the same wish, a copy was requested 
for the press, which after some hesitation, was granted. 
An additional reason for its publication is to correct 


the various reports that have gone abroad respecting | 


the course taken by our pastor in relation to the anti- 


masonic excitement. It is hoped, also, that it may, 


_have a good effect in other towns where attempts may 
be made to produce asimilar excitement.) 


My Breturen— 


I suppose, from what I have said to individuals, 
there is an expectation in the minds of some, that 
I shall on this occasion, make a statement of my 
views and feelings in relation to Masonry. [n- 
deed a wish has been expressed by some of you, 
and by others, whose opinion I respect, that I 
should, in a public manner, make such a statement. 


And perhaps justice to myself and to you requires | 


that I should doit; since erroneous reports have 
gone abroad as to the course [ have taken, and 
since so much has been said and such strong feeling 
excited, in this matter. If [ hesitate at all, it is from 
the fear, that the spirit, which has been awaken- 
ed and raged, is not sufficiently calm to permit any 
thing which I shall say, to have its proper weight. 
But my brethren, I am happy to believe, that your 
convictions will not lead you to conclude, that 
after having laboured for your good so long, I can 
how, designedly, say any thing, which will tend 
to do you an injury. 

We are all aware that the state of feeling among 
"sis most unhappy; and we do perhaps, when 
We stop to reflect, grieve in view of it, and trem- 

le too, for the consequences, unless some change 

orthe better shall speedily take place., Iam 
willing to do any thing which Ucan, consistently 
with what I deem to be duty, to satisfy the minds 


omy Brethren, who are disturbed on the subject 


Z of Masonry, so far as it relates % myself; and 


oe than this you will not ask. I do not intend 
‘timinate or censure any one, in the remarks 


| which I shall make. 


Whatever may have been 
said or done, by any of my brethren or myself, 
under the excitement of feeling, which may be 
considered improper and wrong, Iam pursuaded 
we shall, mutually, be disposed to acknowledge 
and forgive and forget. 

That some, who are not Masons, should have 
honest prejudices against the Masonic Institution, 
| and conscientious scruples as to its tendency, I ful- 

ly believe; and that good and candid men, who 
read the Anti-Masonic publications of the day, 
‘and receive the testimony and statements they 
give against the order, as universally true, should 
be excited to opposition, is not at all to be won- 
dered at. And I certainly wish to treat with ten- 
derness and deference, the feelings of my breth- 
ren, who are in this condition. 1 do not suppose, 
nor would | intimate, that they are excited on the 
subject without, what they honestly think to be, 
sufficient reason. No doubt, were fin their situa- 
tion, with the same honest prejudices, and receiv- 
ing the same impressions from the publications of 
the enemies of Masonry, I should feel as they do. 
| To treat their feelings, therefore, with lightness, 
as, in their apprehension, unfounded, is far from 
my heart. And if, at any time, | have seemed to 
du it, when, on expressing my views, I was con- 
strained to differ from them, I do sincerely regret 
it. That I could not, at once, feel as they do, 
and that Icannot imbibe the same spirit, which 
they have, from the anti-masonic publications of 
the day, many of which I have read, they must 
not think strange. On this subject,* confessedly 
on their part, not to be ranked among immoralities 
and damnable heresies, we may differ in opinion, 


and still not ‘‘ judge one another and set at nought 
one another.” 


You will allow me to have some personal knowl- 
edge of Masonry. And I cannot have been so 
long time with you, the object of your observation 
and remark in a great variety of situations, and 
yet now be obliged to appeal to witnesses, or to 
use arguments to resist any objection, that | am 
not deserving, equally with others, the confidence 
of my brethren; or that I do not speak and act, on 
the matter in question, the genuine convictions of 
my own mind. On things which relate to this sub- 
ject, that are beyond my knowledge, I have no 
other means of forming an opinion than you have. 
And we have a mutual right to express our opin- 
ion, when formed, if it does not injure our neigh- 
bor. You will allow too, that lam capable of 
judging, in relation to the nature and tendency of 
the genuine principles of Masonry, so far as they 
have come under my own observation: and I am 
sure, from what you know of the course of my 
preaching and labors among you, that you would 
not suppose I could, knowingly, call evil, good, 
and good, evil. 

That Free-Masonry is a human institution, i. e. 
that its organization, as tothe arrangement of its 
principles and the invention of its forms, originat- 
ed in the wisdom of man, is what I have always 
supposed. But its principles, so far as they are 
moral and religious, and so far as they are found- 
ed in the nature of things, must have ever existed. 
Thus the principles of human knowledge, of or- 
der and beanty, of virtue, justice, truth and chari- 
ty,—the truths involved in the being ard govern- 


his attributes, and respecting the character and 
end of man, and respecting the duties which we 
owe to God, ourselves and our fellow creatures, 
have ever existed. ‘These are things incorporated 


and of dangerous tendency ?—-T'o my knowledge 


ment of God, and the things revealed, respecting | 


and urged in the principles of Masonry, so far as I || brother. 
know them. Andcan I say that they are wicked |/offered in the name of Christ, at the opening and 


there is no instruction given in Masonry, which is 
inconsistent with these principles, and which does 
not inculcate them, and often in most solemn man- 
ner. Astoits forms and obligations, as I know 
them and have ever understood them, andas I 
suppose my brethren know them and understand 
them, I have never thought them at variance with 
its principles, or unsuitable for a good man to take 
upon himself. And I have never seen any thing 
in the work and doings of a Lodge, which was 
immoral and wicked, which intermeddled with 
political affairs, or-infringed at all upon the laws 
of our conntry, and which tended to weaken mor- 
al obligations, and to prevent the good citizen 
from doing his duty without partiality. On the 
contrary, | have seen benefits of no small value 
derived to individuals and society from the insti- 
tution.* 

If injustice and. oppression or other iniquities 
have been practised in connexion with Masonry, 


| or if individual masons have been guilty of crimes, 


‘there is nothing in the principles, or instructions, 
or obligations, or forms of the order, so far as I 
know and understand them, which requires or jus- 
tifies such things. Is it credible that the Lodge 
should be under obligation to discipline and expel 
its members for open immoralities, and yet demand 
and conceal the perpetration of the highest crimes! 
On the contrary, its principles require uprightness 
of conduct before God and man ; and explicitly 
and directly teach, that the Bible is the only guide 
of our faith and practice. ‘They teach charity, 
temperance, chastity, and to be good and true, 
urging the whole by a regard to death and a fu- 
ture state. All this, so far as I know and under- 
stand these principles, is essential to their nature. 
Now I will appeal to you, my brethren, whether I 
can denounce these things as evil and wicked, and 
tending to destroy civil liberty and religion? 

That there may be Masons, who are unprinci- 
pled and wicked, Lreadily concede. And there 
may be Lodges composed of such men. Where 
this is the case, the principles and object of the in- 
stitution will be misunderstood, or perverted, or 
disregarded. Evils may be committed under the 
cover of secrecy, and wicked designs accomplish- 
ed and injustice practiced, under the pretended 
sanctions of the Masonic connexion. For wicked 
men will act wickedly in every situation; and 
they will pay no regard to the good principles 
which they may profess to receive, whenever they 
can with safety. But Ihave never, personally, 
known any such things in connexion with the 
Lodge. And considering the different religions 
and political sentiments, and the different callings 
and interests, of those who compose the Lodges, 
it seems to me next to impossible that they should 
ever be able to unite, were it proposed, in any 
combination against Church or State. Indeed any 
proposition of this kind would violate established 
rules, and be treated with merited censure. But, 
my brethren, it is not my wish to enter into a la- 
bored defence of Masonry, but barely to tell you 
how I understand it, and that it is, in my estima- 
tion, innocent, as to its principles, of the charges 


*In the Lodge in this place, (and I never sat in 
any other,) I have seen the members improving, in 
the use of a small, but well selected library, and in 
listening to frequent addresses on moral and religious 
subjects. » I have seen the annual contribution, for 


some years, of from twenty to thirty dollars, present- 
-ed to the cause of foreign missions; and the liberal ~ 


And I have led, and joined, in the prayers 


|r” repeatedly given, to the indigent and worthy 


closing of the Lodge. 
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of depravity which have been alleged against it. | 
I do not suppose that the institution cannot be per-_ 
verted to wicked and immoral purposes;} nor do. 
I suppose that it is necessary, to the existence and 
happiness of society, or to the good character, use-_ 
fulness and salvation of individuals, more than 
_ other institutions which might be named. But, 
that its principles forbid it to contribute any thing 
to these important ends, and even stand in the way 
of them, as its enemies alledge, | have not been 
able to learn from any thing which I know of 
their nature. From my knowledge and views of 
the order, | consider it, therefore, lawful for me 
to be a Mason, and to meet with the Lodge; and 
that I have the right and the privilege so to be 
and to do. 

The motives, my brethren, which influenced 
me to become a Mason, I thought, at the time, 
and still think, were right. When first devoted 
myself to the ministry, it was with the hope, that 


I might be the humble instrument of doing good 
tomy fellow men. And with whatever society || 
have mingled, and with whatever people I have 
associated, this has been my leading aim. Like. 
the Apostle, and in the same sénse, I have wished | 
to “‘ become all things to all men, if by any means_ 
I might save some.” A Lodge existed in this 
place, and, after examination, | judged it right for 
me to enter it; and it was with the hope, that 1. 
might do good in that connexion. That any. 
would be offended with this step, I did not even 
suspect. Itis not for me to say, but others say, 
that the effect has been beneficial in no small de-_ 
gree. With regard to myself, I make no preten-. 
sions; ‘‘ for [ am less than the least of all,’ who. 
minister at the altar. Ihave come far short of 
what it was in my heart todo for the cause of 
righteousness, but I have thouzht, were the insti- 
tution under the sole controlof those, who were 
filled with the love of Christ, that it would be a 
powerful instrument in promoting his cause; and 
that good might still result, from my continuing to 
attend the meetings of the Lodge. But, my. 
brethren, I am, from the heart, disposed to respect 
your conscientious scrup'es on th's point, and re-, 
gret that I should be, in th’s matter, the occasion’ 
of grief to any of you, aschristians. And I trust’ 
you will have the same respect for my feelings, and 
would equally regret to be the occasion of grief to 
me. ‘To show you, my brethren, that I am sin-' 
cere, in my regard to the feelings of those of you, 
who profess to be grieved, I have said, and now 
| say again, that I will, as your Pastor, relinquish | 
attending the meetinzs of the Lodge, in present | 


circumstances, and so long asthe same or similar 
circumstances may seem to me to render it exped:- 
ent and my duty. By present cicrumstances, 
mean the conscientious scruples and feelings which 
you have, and the excitement which prevails, on- 
the subject of Masonry. Solongas{ deem it my | 


duty, on this account, not to attend upon the | 


Lodge, I shall, of course, have nothing more to do | 
with Masonry than you or others have, viz. the 
right of expressing my opinion with regard to it, 
whenever [ think proper. _In this, I go upon the 
principle which the Apostle recommends, in what I 
conceive to be similar circumstances, and hope I 
shall be willing to do so, namely, ‘“‘ If meat make | 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offen.” 
he does not say that meat was evil in itself, and 
that eating it was evil'to him, but for the sake of. 
his brethren, who were offended at his liberty in’ 
this indifferent matter, he would deny himself the 
privilege of eating any more flesh. 

But, my brethren, if I concede to you aright 
and a privilege, wh ch, I consider, Ihave liberty 
to enjoy, I hope you will not th:nk, that I infringe | 
on your liberty, if [ merely ask you to reflect, | 
whether, if fam grieved with your meat, you 
ought not to say that you ‘will eat no flesh,” so. 


*_ t It doubtless has been perverted in many instances; 
~ andit certainly will be perverted, if all good men 
forsake it or are driven out of it. In stch a case, 


evil might be prevented, should the institution cease 


to exist. 


| labour to wake up prejudices and inflame the pas- 


| ed, that so much pains have been taken to circu- 
| late and read them. 


|ship, an offence for excommunication, then it 


|against the cause of righteousness, and truth * 


long as this is the case? I must tell you ina spirit 
of love, (for Ido hope, that I am actuated by 
nothing else in this affair,) that I have beemgriev- 
ed, with what has appeared to me, to be a feeling 
of censoriousness and uncharitableness, an alien- 
ation of feeling, towards me, for no other causc, 
professedly, than because [ was a Mason. If] 
am mistaken in th’s, or if [ have exh bited a simi- 
lar spirit at any time, [ do very much regret 1t.— 
Now if there have been wrong feelings on your 
part or on mine, it has been owing to the Anti- 
masonic publications of the day, as the primary 
exciting cause. Were they candid and fair in 
their statements; did they represent the thing as it | 
is, with all its attending circumstances, and not 


sions, no excitement would be vuccasioned. But 
as itis, | am grieved and other brethren are griev- 


If you donot mean to make | 


| Masonry a point of absolute separation, a mark of. 


d vision, a matter wh'ch unfits for church fellow-| 


morally impossible that christian love and harmony | 
should be found in this church, while you continue | 


|toseek after, and read, and be influenced by, | 


these Anti-masonic inflammatory papers, many of. 

which Thave read. If you wish for paace 
‘harmony, standing together as we now do ina 
church, which rests, we trust, upon the foundation | 


|that God hath laid, [do think’ you should relin- | 


quish your right to read, and circulate, and urge 
upon others, those publications which have been 
the cause of all the disturbance and wrong feel-' 
ings, that may have existed among us of late.— 
But with regard to this, you must be guided by. 


| your own sense of duty, only taking care, that. 


you * let your light so shine before men, that they, 
beholding your good works, may glorify your Fa-. 
ther which is in heaven.” 

Believing, brethren, that you are conscientious 
in your objections to Masonry, and to me, because 
lam a Mason, you do doubtless, feel equally 
grieved with your other brethren who are Masons: 
for if lam wrong in this matter, they are under 
the same condemnation; if [have incurred cen-. 
sure, they have incurred the same; if | onght to. 
be dealt with, they also ought to be dealt with. | 
But | presume, dear brethren, you are not willing | 
to say, that we, as Masons, some for five and ten, 
and some for fifteen and twenty five years and up-| 
wards, have been engaged in promoting the cause. 
of iniquity and vice, or that we have now risen up 
presume too, that you will xot say, we have been 
‘the cuthors of the excitement among us on the 
‘subject of Masonry, the evil conseqnences of it 
must be laid to our charge. This would be evi- 
dently too uncharitable to be entertained by that 
love which “thinketh noevil.” "The excitement. 
will be ascribed to its proper cause, the influence 
of the Anti-masonic publications of the day. The’ 
spirit which these awaken is most evidently not a. 
spirit of piety; but one, with which piety has no! 
fellowship. It is at war with christian feeling and) 
withthe work of God.t However useful these! 


promise no good tous. [cannot think they will 
aid as, at all, in promoting our own salvation, or, 
ithatof others. 
rev.val of God’s work, the success of the gospel, 
the prevalence of true godliness will put it down. 
Let us then unite our efforts, to promote the cause 
of Christ, the triumphs of the cross over the hearts’! 


*There are seventeen resident members of this 
church, who are Masons. Aad in point of christian 
character, standing, benevolence and usefulness in 
the church, and in point of respectability, and of ex- 
erting a good influence in society, and of ability and_ 
disposition to discharge the duties of worthy citizens, | 
they must be regarded as not inferior to their breth- 
ren who are not Masons. 

t How much is owing to the prevalence of this, that 
the spirit of God, in his reviving influence, is so gene-; 
rally withdrawn from the churches, it is certainly 
worth while to inquire. 


| ble, my brethren, that my affection for you is par- 


publications may be to others, they colinty | visits. This will explain some remarks in this part of _ 


'| the address. 


If masonry is a wicked thing, the |} 


of men, and show, by our earnest prayers, our 
holy example, our godly conversation, our zeal 
for the truth, our christian liberality, that we have 
the benevolence of Christ, and are truly engaged 
in removing whatever hinders the advancement of 
his kingdom of righteousness. ‘These are the 
weapons which we are authorized to use. ‘ The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but migh- 
ty throuzh God.” 

Brethren, the time is short. The space of a 
hand’s breadth, only, have we, to lay up treasure 
in heaven, to secure the salvation of our famities, 
and to promote the glory and interests of the 
Church. And shall this be wasted, or improved 
in disputing about things which, I verily believe, 
we shall find do not profit ? 

Brethren, you very much mistake my feelings, 
if you suppose, that, in those sermons and ad- 
dresses of mine, which some found fault with, as 
personal, I had any more special reference to them 
than to others.t ‘That what [said was truth, you 
do not question; and I verily thought it wastruth, 
suited to us all, at this time of confessed stupidity, 
declension and increasing wickedness. As to my 
preaching, I hope to be enabled always to com- 
mend the word to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. 

But, my brethren, if you judge it will be for 
your peace and harmony, and for the interests of 
the cause of Christ in this place that I should leave 
you, | amready and willing to go. But in this 
case, you would wish to do justly by me; to have 
me go honourably and peaceably. You would not 
desire to destroy my character and standing, as a 
minister; nor will you suppose that it is necessary 
to make difficulty, to stir up contention, in order 
to accomplish the object of my dismission. If, asa 
church, you should advise me to ask for this, | 
should, doubtless, be disposed to comply. Then 
a council would be called, my case would be trie: 
at the proper tribunal, and the matter soon deci- | 
ded. 
But if Icontinue with you, I wish tdcontinue [J 
in peace, and with the confidence and affection of | 
my brethren, whom I have ever loved, and ever 
shall love, although they may be, (only for a mo- 
ment I trust) alienated from me. [am [not sensi- 


tial, unless it be so, to love those most who exhibit 
most of the image of Christ. 

Finally, my brethren, let us render to each due 
benevolence, respect and kindness. Let our strife 
be in the christian race, and not concerning thinss [@ 
which are unprofitable and vain. ‘Let us lay 
aside every weight and the sin which doth so easi- _ 
ly beset us, and run with patience the race set be- | 
fore us, pressing toward the mark, for the prize of |] 
the high calling of God in Cirist Jesus; for we @ 
must all appear before the judgement seat of 
Christ.’ 


*It was supposed by some of the brethren, that tle 
sermons referred to were designed, as personal re- 
proofs to them, tor their Anti-masonic views and feel- 
ings which they had manifested. It was suggested too, 
that I was partial to Masons in my attachments and 


GREAT MASONIC CELEBRATION. 


The nativity of St. John the Baptist, was cele- 
brated at Somersworth, Great Falls, on Wednes- 
day, 24th instant. The members of the fratern'ty 
assembled at the Congregational Meeting-House 
in the morning, when a procession was formed by 
Col. Gooxin, of Portsmouth, who officiated 35 i 
Chief Marshal of the day, consisting of several hun- & 
dred of Master and Royal, Arch Masons, and 4 
large number of Kniguts Temprars, whose 
pearance was quite novel and interesting 
crowd of spectators. The procession, accompanle” 
by a fine band of martial music, proceeded to the 
Great Factory, where an eloquent and approp™” 
ate Masonic Address was delivered, in the 
ence of about twenty five hundred persons by - a 
Joun Hotmes, of Alfred, Me. which for its 
ness, and ability must have carried convict-0? Gage 
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1] 


home to every breast, of the purity of Freemason-| 
ry. As we understand that the address will scon 
be published, we shall omit any further remarks, 
only recommending the puplic to read it, and then 
judge for themselves. ‘The throne of grace was 
fervently addressed by Rev. Mr Hawes, and Rev. 
Mr. Brickell. The choir, led by Mr. Willey, ac- 

uitted themselves handsomely and to the entire 
satisfaction of the crowded audience. 


After the ceremonies had closed, the procession} 


was again formed, and repaired to the high land, 
over-looking the Village, where a place had been 
prepared for a dinner, and where an elegant enter- 
tainment was served up by Mr. Sheldon, for the 
fraternity, and invited guests, at which Joun 
Wituiams, Esq. presided as President of the day. 

Many excellent sentiments were given at the ta- 
ble, which it is hoped may be published. (ne 
thing is worthy of remark, that neither ardent Spir- 
it or Wines were used during the. celebration of 
the day. 

of spectators was immense, and 
estimated by many at THovusanp. 

The great number and respectability of the fra- 
ternity present on the occasion, and the perfect de- 
corum which was observed, is in the opinion of the 
writer of this article, a complete refutation, of the 
charges, which have been made against the Mason- 
ic Institution at a distance.—[Dover Gazette. ] 


FROM THE SOUTHBRIDGE REGISTER. 
MASONIC CELEBRATION, 


The anniversary of the nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, was celebrated at Oxford, Mass. on the. 
24th ult. 
occasion by a large and respectable concourse of, 
their brethren from Sutton, Dudley, Southbridge, | 
Charlton, |.eicester, and other towns in the vicini- | 


ty. ‘The procession was formed with great order 
and heauty by the Marshals, Capt. Wm. Sigour- 
ney and Col. Alexander De Witt, and moved from 
the Hall to the meeting-house at precisely 11 
o'clock, A. M. ‘The exercises in the meeting- 
house were a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Maynard, a 
sermon by the Rev. Mr. Turner, and an address 
by Linus Child, Esq. They were listened to by 
a large audience with unmingled delight. ‘The | 
Sermon by Mr. Turner was highly creditable to | 
the taste and good sense of that unassuming schol- 
arand worthy man. ‘The sentiments of his dis- 
course was, ‘‘ add to brotherly kindness, Charity.” 
The duties of charity were delineated in a felici- 
tous manner, and the utility of associations for the 
purpose of insuring, the effectual practice of those 
duties, were strikingly illustrated. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by the simple but affecting appeal, whether, 
in an enlightened community like ours, where the 
rights of aliare secured by a written constitution, 
and permanent laws, Freemasons shall not be per- 
mitted peaceably to associate together for the pur- 
pose of charity, and in so doing, prescribe the 
mode of their own peculiar social organization, 
and select the objects of their own charitable 
bounty. 

The address of Mr. Child was in every way 
worthy the r:sing reputation of this young man.— 
It contained a plain but eloquent exposition of the 
nature, origin, and design of the institution of 
Freemasonry; and met, with candor and fair ar- 
gument the objections that have been urged 
against it. We could wish that every candid and 
considerate (for we doubt not there are such) anti- 
masons in our community, could have listened to 
the performances of the occasion. ‘hey might 
have failed to convince the understanding, but 
certain we are that every fecling of hostility to 
the Masonic order must have been appeased. Let 
it be remembered, however, that to anti-masons, 
asa parly, masons have nothing to say. With 
them, time will prove the best logician. The 
ground on which they would attempt to build up 
a party, is altogether factitious and temporary; 
and, under a Government like ours can never be 
recognized, as a legitimate ground of party dis- 
tinctic n. 


The Oxford Lodge were joined on the |: 


'| Lime, the article mentioned below, can be procured 


procession repaired to a beautiful bower prepared 
for their reception, by Mr. Town, where about 
two hundred sat down at his generous board. 

The following sentiments were announced by 
Col. Alexander De Witt, and repeated by Mr. 
John Mellish, 


quainted with the principles it inculcates. 

Washington—-T he illustrious patron of Mason- 
ry. Hear his language——*‘ the great object of ma- 
sonry is to promote the happiness of the human 
race. [shall always be happv to advance the in- 
terest of the society and to be considered by them 
asa deserving brother.” 

The memory of Warren--'The first Grand Mas- 
ter of the first. Grand Lodge in America, a name 
consecrated by patriotism and philanthropy. 

Religion and Freemasonry--The one teaches us 
how to live,—the other how to live and die. 

The ladies—lf they do not preside in our 
Lodges, they preside in the hearts of those who do. 

The last sentiment drew from the Ladies the 
following response. 

T'o the Gentlemen--If our empire be the em- 
pire of masons’ hearts, we hope it will not prove 
to be an Utopian empire. 

Several volunteer sentiments were offered, 
evincing equally the good sense and feeling of the 
company. ‘The festivities of the day were chas- 
tened and enlivened by the presence of over fifty 
ladies at the table. 


ARTIST, 


HyprRopHosia. A correspondent of the United 
States Telegraph—a gentleman of science— furnishes 
the following valuable communication. Chloruret of 


in all the principal cities in the Union. 


Gen. GREEN: At the present moment, our fellow 
citizens are considerably excited by the fear of mad 
dogs, by which at least two children in this city have, 
within a few days, been bitten. The horrible nature 
of the disease consequent to the bite, a disease so ut- 
terly beyond the reach of medical aid, renders it the 
imperious duty of every one, to communicate to the 
public, any thing he may know tending to mitigate or 
prevent the awful issue. 

Isy the late foreign medical Journals, we learn that 
M. Coster, a French surgeon of great eminence, has 
devoted his attention to the subject of animal poison. 
He has discovered that chlorine has the wonderful 
power of decomposing and destroying the poison of 
several of the most deadly. : 

The saliva of the mad dog has the property, when 
inserted under the skin, of communicating hydropho- 
bia to other animals and toman. M. Coster has been 
able by the use of chlorine to decompose this deadly 
poison and render it harmless, preventing the approach 
of hydrophobia, in animals bitten by dogs decidedly 
rabid. There can be no doubt of the accuracy of the 
experiments on which this statement is predicated. 

From this the most important practical results 
follow. 

Make a strong wash by dissolving two table spoon 
fulls of the Chloruret of Lime, in half a pint of wa- 
ter, and instantly and repeatedly bathe the part bitten. 
The poison will in this way be decomposed. It has 
proved successful when applied within six hours after 
the animal has been bitten. 


of service to our fellew citizens at large. E. 


Water Wueers. A Committee of the Franklin 
Institute, at ! hiladelphia, has obtained permission 
from the City Council to use water from the conduit 
pipes, for the purpose of making experiments on the 
comparative power of water wheels of different forms 
and dimensions. A suin of money has been raised, by 
subscription, for defraying the expense of the experi- 
ments. The objects proposed in the experiments are 
thus stated by the committee, in their advertisement, 
soliciting subscriptions: 

It is intended to use wheels of various sizes, from 
two feet in diameter up to twenty; to ascertain the 
maximum effect of each wheel separately, as it relates 
to the quantity and head of water to be used; the 


After the exercises of the meeting-house, the 


place of its delivery on the wheel; the form of the 


Freemasonry—Most revered by those best ac- ‘ 


I wish these facts generally known, as they may be |! 


| gate; and shape, position, and size of the buckets or 
floats; to ascertain the relative powers of the same 
wheel when used as an undershot, breast, and over- 
shot; also to compare the powers by different wheels; 
(when used in these three different manners) with 
each other, when the same and different heads are 
used, and when the same and different quantities of 
water are used; and thus to ascertain with what head 
and fall it is best to use the different kind of wheels, 
having regard also to the quantity of water employed. 
In general, to ascertain the means of employing any 
given quantity of water with a given head and fall so 
as to produce a maximum effect. 

In arriving at this general result, many particulars, 
besides those innumerated, will, of course, be estab- 
lished; such as the relative velocity of the wheel and 
stream inthe case of undershot, when the effect isa 
maximum; whether the eflect increases with the head 
in the same ratio for undershots as for overshots. 


New INVENTION. 
perfected, after great expense and incessant labour, 
which, to calico printers, is a great desideratum. It 
is a machine by which the most minute and delicate 
figure may be etched on a cylinder, superseding the 
tedious process now in use, and without the deviation 
in the pattern, if there be even tens of thousands of 
objects to be engraved. It isa truly astonishing in- 
vention; for besides all its other advanteges, there is 
a considerable saving in both labour and expense, and 
it may be worked by a boy.—London pa. 


Divistpttiry or Matter. ‘* How many salts 
are there? The precise number are not known, but 
there are above 2,000.’’* 

*«< The very large number of these compounds now 
known is naturally calculated to excite surprise in the 
mind of the youthful student. About thirty years ago 
‘only thirty salts in all were known. I may with pro- 
_priety take this opportunity of observing, that there 
are few subjects in natural philosophy, the contempla- 
tion of which is better calculated to exalt and im- 
prove the understanding than the vast and almost in- 

conceivable divisibility of matter. The Vibrio Un- 
dula found in duck weed is computed to be ten thou- 
sand million times smaller than hemp-seed; and the 
Monds Geletinosa, discovered in ditch-water, appears 
in the field of a microscope a mere atom endued with 
vitality, millions of which are seen playing, like the 
sunbeams, in a single drop of liquid, It has been cal- 
culated that the skin is perforated by a thousand holes 
in the length of an inch; and if we estimate the whole 
surface of the body of a middle sized man to be six- 
teen square feet, it must contain not less than two 
millions three hundred and four thousand pores. These 
pores are the mouths of so many excretory vessels 
which perform the important function of insensible 
perspiration. The lungs discharge, every minute, six 
grains and the surface of the skin from three to twen- 
ty grains, the average over the whole body being about 
fifteen grains of lymph, which consists of water with 
-avery minute admixture of salt, acetic acid, anda 
trace of iron.’’— Dr. Graham’s Chemical Catechism. 


ImporTANT Discovery. Mr. John W. Cooper, 
of Waynesburg, has discovered a method for bleach- 
ing ley or copperas coloured rags. Among the im- 
provements of the age, this is not the least important; 
and to paper manufacturers, particularly, it is of high 
interest. A method for bleaching stained rags has 
long been in requisition, as they are of little use in the 
manufacturing of paper, unless the colours can be ef- 
faced without injuring the texture. Heretofore the 
process has been attended with much difficulty and ex- 
pense; that of Mr. Cooper is perfecily harmless and 
‘simple, as it was tested by several scientific manufac- 
‘turers of Chamdersburg.— Baltimore Emerald. — 


Mr. Samuel C. Reynolds, of Bristol, R.I. has in- 
vented, patented, and put in operation, at Pawtucket, 
'a machine for manufacturing wrought nails by water 
/power. A complete and substantial head is formed to 
‘the nail, with a smooth and exact taper, preferable to 
| those wrought by hand. 


During the reign of Francis I. there were only two 
coaches in Paris—one belonging to the Queen, andthe 
Men and women rode on 


‘other to Diana ef Poictiers. 


An invention has just been 


‘horseback ; the greatest lords carried their wives be- | 
hind them ; and this custom lasted until the middle of ~ 


ithe 17th centurye 
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LITERARY. 


was an IXye from above who watched all. Jessie 
Monteith,—how mournfully sounds that name at 
the crisis! But Jessie sat herself down, and re- 
moving a shawl and bonnet from her person, and 
taking a string of pearl from her marble seeming : 
neck, and a gold ring, which she kissed @agerly a! 
from her taper finger, she cast up her streaming S 
eyes, meekly imploring the forgiveness of Heaven 
on him, the cause of hershame and death. Scarce 
offering a prayer for herself, she breathed forth 
the names of her diseonsolate parents, and ere the 
eye could fullow her she disappeared in the pure 
stream. 

The sun shone on; the green of the earth stirred 
not a leaf; a bell did not toll; nor did a sigh es- 
cape from the lips of one human being, and yet 
the spirit of the loveliest of women passed away. 


was published; and became a public favorite; a 
was sung every where, in theatres and at parties; 
a world of praise was showered upon it from 
woman’s flattering lips, and men became mad to 
know the adored subject of the lay. Ina short 
period it was discovered., Jessie Monteith, the 
pretty peasant of Dumblai % was the favored one. 
From all quarters, young men and bachelors flock- 
ed to see her, as did her own sex, curious and Cfit- 
ical. Many promising youths paid their addres- 
ses to her and experienced the same reception as 
her first lover. Nevertheless, at last poor Jessie 
became really enamored. A rakish spark, from 
Mid Lothian adorned with education, being of 
polished manners, and confident from wealth and 
superiority of rank, gained her affections. She 
too credulously trusted in his unhallowed profess- 
| ions. ‘I'he ardor of first love overcame her better 


FROM A LONDON PATER, 


THE ROMANCE OF JESSIE, THE FLOWER 
OF DUMBLANE. 

** Wuo would hear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, and the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ?”’— Shakspeare. 
Of the songs of the poet Tannahill, none have 


been more universally esteemed than his ‘‘ Jessie. 
the flower of Dumblane.” ‘lhe beautiful imagery 


of the verse, and the plaintive sweetness of the |judgment, and abandoning herself to love and LADIES’? DEPARTMENT 
air, gained it an immediate popularity; which | passion, she made an imprudent escape from the r 


promises to be as lasting as the lauguage in which | 
it was written. 
The fair subject of this song was a bonnie lassie | 
inDumblane. Her family were of poor extrac-. 
tion, and Jessie was contented with a peasants lot. 
When Tannahill became acquainted with her, she 

was inher ‘‘teens,” aslight dimpled cheek, hap- 
py; lassie; her hair yellow colored and luxuriant; 


protection of her parents, and scon found herself 
in elegant apartments near the city of Edmburgh. 
The song of the neglected 'Tannahill was to his 
Jessie both a glory and a curse: while it brought 
her into notice and enhanced her rs it rr 
the foundation for her final destruction. Popular- 
ity is a dangerous elevation, whether the me of|| The deep-toned clock strikes steadily its mid- 
it be a peasant or a prince; temptations crowd | Might warning to the yet sleepless portion of man~ 
her eyes large and full, overflowing with the vo- | around it, and snares are laid onevery hand.—||Kind. ‘The wakeful gambler chides its rapid 

- luptuous langour which is so becoming in young | Who would be eminent, said a distinguished child || movements, not that the fleeting hours pass swift- 
blue eyes with golden lashes, ‘The tinge which | of popularity if they knew the peril, the madness | ly as the future witnesses of mis-spent time. The 
lit up her oval cheek was delicate and evanescent, | and distraction of mind to which the creature of | S¥llty conscience goaded by memory, starts at the 
and her pulpy lips bubbled with bliss as she gave | the popular breath is exposed? holy sound, that tells of time gone by, and time 
utterance to her heart. When the poet heard of the fate of his beloved |t0 come, when all the hidden actions of mankind 
Tannahill was struck with her beauty, and, as /| Jessie, his heart almost burst with mental agony | shall be revealed, The lonely Bookman, wrapt 
in all things he was enthusiastical, became forth- | and working himself into the enthusiastic frenzy ||i" studious contemplation, heeds not its striking, 
with, her ardent worshipper. But her heart | of inspiration, poured forth a song more glowing | Whilst moody care and solitary grief listen with 
‘was not tobe won. Young, thoughtless, panting | and energetic than ever before dropped in burning || Varied feelings to the tolling of the midnight clock. 
to know and see the world she left her poor am- The anxious mother, watching with tearful eyes 


The mind t’ enrich with useful lore, ' 
Blended with moral truths. 


THE MOTHER. 
A FRAGMENT. 


‘accents from his tongue. It is to be lamented, 
ourante ‘*to con songs to his mistress’ eyebrows,” | that in a fit of disgust, he afterwards destroyed | the sickly couch of infant loveliness—shrinks at 
whileshe recklessly rambled among the flowery | those poetic records of his passion and resent- those hollow sounds, which mock, in fancy’s fears, 
meads of Dumblane, or of an evening sang his in- | ment. the bell that leads the living to the house of 
spired verses to him with the mest mortifying | [Ere three years had resolved their triple circuit, death. : 
nonchalance. ‘This was a two fold misery to the after Jessie left her father’s home, she was a I saw her large blew eyes swell with maternal 
sensitive poet. A creature so sweetly elegant, so |changed woman. Her paramour had forsaken | tenderness, as she gazed in all the plentitude of a 
dear to him, so very lovely and innocent, and yet | her. She was destitute in her splendid habitations. | mother’s love, upon the painful countenance of 
withal, so encased in insensibility as apparently | Her blew eyes looked pitiful on all things around! hersilently imploring child. I saw her bursting 
neither to be conscious of the beauty of the verses | her; her oval cheeks were indented by the hand of bosom heave with agonizing fear, as she gently 
trembling on her dulcet tongue, nor caring forthe | misery, and her face and person presented the || Pressed its little outstretched hand between her 
caresses of her lover. I'was too much ; to mark || picture of an unhappy, but amiable being. How |W", and bathed it with her tears. I saw her un- 
all this, and fee] it with the feelings of a poet, was || changed was the figure clothed in silk, which mov- | wearied care anticipate her infant’s wants, untold 
a the acme of misery. ed on the banks of the Forth from the happy, by words, but eloquently told by an infantile look, 
But the “ Flower of Dumblane” was not that || lively girl in Dumblane, dressed in the rustic garb | #4 intuitively comprehended by a mother’s love; 
unfeeling, unimaginative being which Tannahill |! of a peasant! But this is a subject too painful to and when her little sufferer slumbered, Isawa 
pictured her. She was acreature all feeling, all | dwell on, let us hasten to the catastrophe. mother’s care command a mother’s grief, and half 
imagination, although the bard had not that in his It was on an afternoon in July, a beautiful sun- |) TeSP'™ng; check the rising sobbings of her soul, 
person or manners to engage her attention or to|/ny afternoon, the air was calm and pure. The lest a full sigh should wake her sleeping babe.—It 
arrest her fancy. ‘The young affections are not to|| twin islands of the Forth, like vast emeralds set | 4S then that busy memory gave to her present 
be controlled. Love, all mighty Love, must bein a lake of silver, rose splendidly o’er the shin- | Pain a heightened anguish,and shrouded in gloomy 
| free, else it ceases to be love ‘Tannahill was || ing water which now and then gurgled and man-; Podements the endearing prattlings of her child, 
q plain in his person, and uncouth in his manners, |tled round their bases. Fifeshire was spread | !!8 smiles of timid triumph, as once its tottering 
= and express discontentment at the cruel disap-|| forth like a map, her hundred inland villages and feet bore it along, its supplant hands seeking 
pointments which .it had been his unhappy fate cots tranquilly sleeping in the sunshine. ‘The din maternal safety, when like a feeble bird, the 
almost invariably to encounter. Jessie, on the, of the artisan’s hammers in Kirkaldy and Queen’s young essayist panted to calm its nameless fears 
contrary, looked upon the world as a brilliant | ferry smote the still air; and Damfermile’s apron’d | UPD 4 mother’s bosom; that sacred fountain for 
spectacle yet to be seen and enjoyed; as a vast inhabitants scattered forth their whitened webs || its comfort and support. These, and a thousand 
Paradise full of the beauty of heaven and earth, |! beneath the noon-tide sun, On the opposite shore, other fond endearments, rushed upon her mind, 
where men walked forth in the image of their Leith disgorged her black smoke, which rolled and like transcient light in some dark solitude, 
Creator, invested with his attributes, and where | slowly in a volume to the sea. Edinburgh Castle, || de misery more poignant. ‘The remembrance 
woman trod proudly amidst the lovely creation, an || like a mighty spirit from the “ vasty deep,” reared || ! hours, spent in the society of her child, gradu- 
angel venerated and adored. ‘To express dissat-| her grey bulworks in the air; and Arthur’s Seat ally developing its bodily and mental powers, im- 
isfaction under all these circumstances was to her|| rose hugely and darkly in the back ground. ‘The parted a saddened pleasure to the maternal nurse, 
mind, the extravagance of a misanthrope, the . when, suddenly, a feeble groan dissolved her vis- 
madness of a real lover of misery, and a sufficient 
eause for her not to respect him. (Both viewed 
the world through a false medium, and their de- 
ductions, although at variance, gave color to their 
minds and accelerated their fate. 
Jessie could not comprehend what appeared to 
her the folly of her suitor. She relished not his 
sickly sentiment; and as all womankind ever did 
so, she scorned a cooing lover. The bard was 


driven to despair, and, summoning up an unwont- 
; ed energy of mind, departed, and left his adored 
to her youthful abberrations. 

~ _ §oon after this period, the song of ‘ Jessie, the 
Flower of Dumlane,” together with the music, 


& 


o’er the tide, floated the tall bark. 
seemed steeped in happiness. 


unfortunate. 


coruses of the fishermen like hymns to the great 
spirit of the waters, ascended over Newhaven; 
and down from Grains mouth, lightly booming 
The world 


But there was one, 
a wandering one, an outcast wretched and des- 
pairing amidst all this loveliness; her bosom was 
cold and dark, no ray could penetrate its depths; 
the sun shone not for her, nor did nature smile 
around but to inflict a more exquisite pang on the 


Her steps were broken and hurried. She now 
approached the water’s edge. and then receded.— 
No human creature was near to disturb her pur- 
pose—all was quietness and privacy; but there 


ion, for the vital taper of her child was sinking in 
its socket. 

Her stifled sighs now burst into convulsive sob- 
bings from her bosom, whilst with unutterable an- 
guish, her laboring soul gave the pure spirit of her 
childto God. Hers was a grief, which only moth- 
ers feel—-an affliction, which subdued her patient 
nature, more than the agonizing throes which 
gave a mortal existence to herinfant. I sincerely 
participated in her afflictions; and was silent in 
this scene of wo, as I was unwilling to interrupt 
the sacred tribute of her grief, or unclasp that 
firm embrace, which pressed a lifeless infant to a 
mother’s bosom, for soon it would be cradled in 
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missed the presence or the sympathies of Woman! 
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its coffin, and hushed in the lonely mansion of the 


which enabled herto bear with unrepining forti-| 


tude, that guarded their years of helpless infancy : 
—I felt a glow within my bosom; a filial offering 
to the memory of my mother, with a repentant 
sigh, lest my thoughtless boyhood may have given 
her pain, unconscious of the sacred debt of grati- 
tude, due to the feelings of a parent. 


Perhaps amore just and beautiful compliment was 
never paid to woman, than the following 
from Judge Srory. 


WOMAN, 


‘To the honor, to the eternal honor of the sex, 
be it said, that in the path of duty no sacrifice is 
with them too high or too dear. Nothing is with 
them impossible, but to shrink from what love, 
honour, innocence, and religion require. ‘lhe 
voice of pleasure or of power may pass by un- 
heeded—but the voice of affliction never. The 
Chamber of the sick, the pillow of the dying, the 
vigils of the dead, the altars of religion, never 


Timid though she be, and so delicate that the 
winds of heaven may not too roughly visit her, on 
such occasions she loses all sense of danger and as- 
sumes a preternatural courage, which knows not 


and fears not consequences. *Then she displays} 


that undaunted spirit which neither courts difficul- 
ties no evades them, that resignation which utters 
neither murmurs nor regret; and that patience in 


suffering which seems victorious even over death 
itself. 


AN accompLisHeD Wire. It is certainly a 
mistaken idea that girls are fit to be married and 
can take charge of the domestic duties of a fami- 
ly (whatever may be their present condition or 
that of their husband, in point of property) who 
have learned nothing but a cotillion. We once 
heard of a fashionable young lady in the metrop- 
olis, who was lead tothe Hymeneal altar by a 
thrifty Broad-street merchant. He casually ex- 
pressed a wish, one day, that some brown bread 
inight be baked. ‘The girl in the kitchen was or- 
dered to make the bread. She knew her duty, but 
at the same time knowing her mistress did nol 
know hers, very simply inquired how much meal 
she should bake? ‘The lady hesitated a moment, 
but the inquiry must be answered—* about three 
pecks of each kind she should think would be suf- 
ficient.” Abigail went at it, and the next morn- 
ing the gentleman hada specimen of twenty seven 


loaves of brown bread, made by direction of his 
wife.—N. Y. Herald. 


Marrtace rx Norway. Marriages, in the in- 
terior of Norway, are not contracted from conven- 
tence, as they are in France, nor from affection, 
as they usually are in England, but from necessity. 

native of an interior district in Norway seldom 
travels twenty miles from home, unless it be once 
in the year, to the winter fairat Christiania, or 
Drontheim; and consequently there is but a nar- 
row sphere for the contraction of alliances. If 
two neighbors (which in Norway means persons 
residing within ten miles of each other) have, one 
ason, and the other a daughter, it is understood 
that they shall marry; and in no country have | 
ever seen so few members of the republic of celi- 

Conway’s Norway. 


MODERN BEAUTY. 
False cheeks, false teeth, false hair, false faces, 
Alas! poor man! how hard thy case is; 
Instead of woman, heavenly woman’s charms, 


THE ANECDOTIAD. 
‘* Desultory, that man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty may be indulged.”’ 


--- - - 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


- Ina certain town in the land of steady habits, 
there lived an odd sort ofa Jonathan, who atthe 
period of our story, had just attained the age when 
it became necessary that he should perform mili- 
tary duty. Accordingly he was directed to join 
one of the train bands, a circumstance that aroused 
the terror of his imagination to its highest pitch, 
for he had never mustered sufficient courage to 
fire a musket.—-In vain did his tender and affec- 
tionate mother beseech him to practice the art of 
gunnery, (on a small scale)—‘ he could not bring 
his resolution to the sticking place.’ He often at- 
tempted to pull the trigger, but by some strange 


dreadful day arrived, and Jonathan, armed cap-a- 
| pie, with his ‘ bright and burning arms,’ sallied 
| forth, through the field, and ‘ proudly glittered on 
parade.’ Each soldier was provided with nine 
blank cartriges for the purpose of firing niné 

rounds. When the word was given, his comrades 
loaded, and so did Jonathan--they fired, but our 
‘hero was too much alarmed by the flash of his 

neighbours’ guns to think of pulling the trigger— 
they reloaded and so did Jonathan, until the end 
of the 9th chapter, without having once fired his 
piece, for courage like that of Bob Acres, kept con- 
_tinually ‘oozing out at his finger ends’—The pa- 
rade over, Jonathan trudged home, with nine car- 
| tridges in his musket, well rammed down. On his 


arrival his fond mama anxiously inquired of him 
whether he had fired his gun. On his replying in 
the negative, she pronounced him a vile coward, 
seized the fatal piece, elevated it to her right 

shoulder, while Jonathan skulked behind the door. 


_ture,’--at length the trigger is pulled—the piece 
explodes, and is shattered into a thousand atoms, 


while the force of the concussion threw the terri- || 


fied lady into the fire place. Her hopeful son, as 
soon as he got better of his amazement, peeped 
from behind the door and exclaimed. ‘ Mother!— 
mother! don’t git up yit for there’s eight more on’em 
to come, sartin.—Richmond Republican. 


Anecdote. After a consultation, several physi- 
‘cians decided that a dropsical patient should be 
‘tapped. Upon hearing of the decision of the doc- 
tors, a son of the sick man approached him and 
exclaimed, Father! don’t submit to the operation, 
for there was never any thing tapped in our house 
that lasted more than a week. 


fc It is said that a worthy gentleman in New- 
Haven, Conn. has ordered a fine apple orchard to 
be cut down, because the fruit may be converted 
into an article to promote intemperance. Verily 
in thisage of Anti--Societies, we may soon see 
the worthless of the Jand in league, to establish an 
Anti-Apple and Anti-rye Society. Every time 
and age has its mania:---We hope the world will 
sober down before dooms-day.--N. Y. Enquirer. 


Temperance. A temperance society has lately 
been formed in Connecticut. ‘The members 
obligated themselves notto drink any ardent spirits, 
or give itor sellit toothers. As they were about 
to sign a paper to that effect, a dffiiculty arose un- 
expectedly. Several of them had a little of the 
denounced liquor on hand. What was to be done 
with it? ‘To throw it away would be wasteful. 
After some cogitation, it was proposed to pour it 
into their cider—when they all cried out O yes! 


A clerical gentleman, remarkable for preaching 
many Sundays fiom one text, had nearly run 
through the year from these words, ‘‘ Peter’s wife’s 
mother lay sick of a fever.’ The church bell 
tolled one morning, when the minister despatched 
aservant toinquire who was dead. ‘The sexton 
returned for answer, ‘‘ that he believed it was 
Peter’s wife’s mother, as she had been sick a long 


To clasp cork, gum, wool, whalebone, in his arms. 


time.” 


forebodings his heart failed him. At length the}. 


A pause ensued—it seemed ‘like a pause in na-|! 


The following description of Bridget Brady, by her 
lover, Thaddeus Ruddy, a bard who lived about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, is perhaps unique, 
a specimen of local simile. 


She’s as straight as a pine on the mountain of Kil- 
manon, 


She’s as fair as the lilies on the banks of the Shan- 
non ; 

Her breath is as sweet as the blossoms of Drumcallan, 

And her breasts gently swell like the waves of Lough 
Allan; 

‘Her eyes are as mild as the dews of Donsany, 

‘Her vains are as pure as the blew-bells of Slaney; 

| Her words are as smooth as the pebbles of Terwinny, 

And her hair flows adown like the steamlets of Finny 


Thirty ae ago at a Thanksgiving Sermon 
/preached by the Rev. Mr. Steel, in Engromont, 
Mass. the Governor’s Proclamation was read as 
usual, and the clergyman had proceeded until he 
came to the clause where a blessing was implored 
onour Fisherics, when a most laughable incident 
occurred. Some wag had ingeniously erased the 
word Fisheries and inserted Chuckery. By the 
way it may be proper to state, that the place was 
‘famous for Woodchuks, otherwise Groundhogs, so 
much so that it had for a long time borne the name 
of Woodchuck town. ‘The Reverend Gentleman 
stopped short-—-the word Chiuckery appalled him— 
at length he proceeded Chuck—Chuck— Chuck- 
ery, yes Chuckery it is” burst from him and pro- 
duced an universal roar of laughter from the au- 
dience, and exciting the risibilities of even the 
grave elders and deacons.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


Anti-Masonry in Pennsylvania.— The Anti-Ma- 
‘sonics are coruscating a little in Pennsylvania, just 
by way of variety. ‘They have held a convention 
at Harrisburg, and things went so badly that two 
of the numbers seceded, and thus became AntI-an- 
ti-masonics. ‘They unluckily let the cat out of the 
‘bag too soon, and permitted people to discover that 
the meeting was intended as a political measure. 
We of New-York could have told the Harrisburg 
folks long ago that this would be the case. 
| Itis whispered that they.mean to send for our 
favourite Solomon Southwick, and run him for 
‘Govenor. ‘To this we positively object—we can 
\‘* better spare a better man” than Solomon. Ifhe 
quits New-York we shall quit also. Wecan’t live 
without him.—N. Y. Courier. 


A creat strike. A captain of a trading vessel pas- 
sing through John-street, ‘* half seas over,” pop- 
ped his head into a tailor’s work shop, exclaiming, 
‘*s Whats o’clock, my hearty?” The knight of the 
shears who was a bit of a wag, lifting up his sleeve 
board, and giving the fellow a good whack on his 
nob, bawled out, ‘‘ It has just struck one!”—The 
son of Neptune thinking it might have been a re- 
peater, quickly walked off. 


Southwickiana.--We learn from Solomon’s Ob- 
server, that the Free Masons haye taken to mur- 
dering horses! Solomon may now consider himself 
safe.—When they kill him, they will make way 
with a long-eared animal. 


A Frenchman having repeatedly heard the 
word press used to imply persuade, one evening 
when in company said, ‘that is von very, very 
pretty lady, pray Monsieurs equeese herto sing.” 


To-morrow! What is to-morrow? A time [that 
always is to come, and never comes—it is that part 
of eternity which lies beyond eternity—it is a 
name, a phantom, a chaos. Does it ever deceive 
us? it is, because we place too much dependence on 
it. Procrastination isthe top stone of destruction 
—let it have no control over you: avoid it as you 
would a pestilence. 


Marriage secrets should never be revealed, for 
wives and husbands, by devulging them, only pro- 
claim their folly and imprudence. The wise, 
among the wedded, keep their pleasures and their 
pains within their own bosoms, 


grave, over which the winds of winter would how | 
itslullaby. I thought, as I witnessed 
ing feeling, how kindly Providence had | 
ina mother’s bosom, that persevering love || 
| 
tude, | 
hood; and, that those men are monsters, who re- | 
av with cold indifference the affectionate solici- | ir 
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SATURDAY, JULY 11, 


CADWALLADER D. COLDEN. 
Ir is probable that most of our readers have, ere this 
time, seen a letter from this gentleman, in answer to 
certain enquiries made to him by a committee of an 
anti-masonic meeting, held in the city of New-York, 
on the 21st of April last ; and they probably have also, 
before this, made their own comments on its merits or 
demerits. Our remarks, therefore, will be limited to 
the consideration of one or two of its leading features. 

Mr. Colden was formerly Mayor of New-York city, 
and then sustained a character for temperance and in- 
telligence. Reasoning from this fact, some little im- 
portance has been attached to his bantling by the peo- 
ple of this and some other sections of the country ; but 
_ in the city of New-York, where the author, and the 
motives which elicited the production in question, are 
better known, it is regarded as a matter of little or no 
consequence ; if it has there produced any effect at all, 
it is the opposite to the one intended by its publication 
It is there esteemed not only by Mason, but by the in- 
telligent of ail classes of citizens, as a puerile political 
maneuvre—a ridiculous farce, rather calculated to 
sink the author in public estimation, than to increase 
the number of his personal or political friends. 

Mr. Colden tells us that he has been a Mason near- 
ly forty years; that he was initiated prior to his be- 
ing twenty one years ofage. In telling us this, he ac- 
knowledges having violated, at the very moment of his 
initiation into Masonry, one of the fundamental laws 
of the Institution ; forevery candidate, when he makes 
application for admission, is required to give his name, 
profession and age, in writing; and none are received 
under the age of twenty one years. By his own con- 
fession, therefore, it appears that he gained admission 
into the fraternity through fraud! He entered it dis- 
creditably, and has left it disgracefully! What bet- 
ter termination could have been anticipated from such a 
beginning? He has been a Mason forty years; and 
yet, during the whole of this period, and not until the 
present moment of excitement, (when it may be pre- 
sumed that his intellectual powers, supposing his hab- 
its to be equally temperate, are not more vigorous, nor 
his perception more accute, than twenty years ago,) 
has he been able to discover that Freemasonry is not 
quite so good as he expected to find it! Comment on 
such a course of conduct would be gross insult to the 
common sense of reasonable men. 

In regard to Masonic titles he has the following: 
“It has often occurred to me a little extraordinary, 
that inthis republican country of ours, where we claim 
to be such pure | ‘emocrats, there should be manifested || 
in those who become Masons, such a passion for finery, || 
pageantry, dignities and titles, One who affects to des- 


pise the blue ribband, the star and the garter of an 
English lord, or the coronet ofa foreign prince, clothes 


himself with the utmost complacency, in all the colors |! 


of the rainbow, and decorates himself with as many || 
jewels and medals, as are worn by an Indian chief. 
He expects from the fellows of his community to be ad- 
dressed by the titles of Worshipful, Most Worship- 
ful, Excellent, Most Excellent, Illustrious, and 
Most Illustrious, with as much certainty as the great- 
est despot in the world requires from his slaves a re- 
cognition of the rank he assumes.’’ 

It may seem rather anomalous that one, professing | 
such an aversion to ‘‘dignities and titles,’’ should him- |, 
self have violated every principle of decorum and of 
honorable competition to obtain them; but such is the 

fact in the present case. When Mr. Colden wasa rep- 
resentative in the Grand Lodge of New York, so great 
was his “passion for dignities and titles,’? and doubt- 
ful, it appears, of the estimation in which his own a- 


bility and character were held by that body, openly | 


solicited the influence and exertions of one of fhe most 


lactive members of that Grand Lodge, to promote his 
election to the office of ** Worshipful’? Grand Dea- 
con! 
‘his love of.‘‘trifles,’’) he made an unsuccessful at-| 


And on a subsequent occasion, (still retaining 


tempt to reach the office of ‘Most Worshipful’ Guand 
Master of the State of New York! And this isthe) 

man to whom it appears a “little extraordinary that. 
in this republican country of ours, where we claim to 

be such pure democrats, there should be manifested in | 
those who become Masons, such a passion for finer Ys 
pageantry, dignities and titles!’? To this source may 
be traced the origin of the discovery of the ‘‘ evil ten- 
dency of masonry’’! Disappointed in his views of| 
aggrandisement, and his prospects of attaining to 
further ‘‘dignities and titles,’’ being blasted forever, 


he finds that Masonic ‘‘ meetings have not always a 
happy influence’’! He learned too, that masonic hon- 
ors were not to be obtained through ‘‘intrigue and cor- 
ruption;’’ thata Lodge was not a proper place for the 
practice of political juggling; that the principle of Ma-| 
sonic preferment rested on the firm and equitable basis 
of talent and worth. It was the proper time then, for 
him to withdraw. 

We will not pursue this subject further ; it is unne- 
cessary—we wished only to exhibit the folly and im- 
pudence contained in that part of the letter which we 
have quoted. Before closing, however, we will give 
another extract ; the correctness of which, coming 
from such a source, we think will not be questioned ; 
at least, not by anti-masons : 

‘<T cannot mention the deplorable event to which 1] 
have referred, without exculpating, so far as any thing 
I can say will do it, the masonic fraternity from any 
participation in that outrage. For a long time I did 
not believe that Morgan had been put todeath. But 


I find myself obliged to yield to the force of evidence. 
I yet entertain the most entire confidence that the fra- 


ternity did not participate m this crime. On the con- 
trary, I do not doubt but that all the guilt of that trans- | 
action, is confined to those infatuated men who assail-| 
ed and slew him. The rest of the craft, I am entirely 
convinced, are as innocent of the blood of Morgan as I 
am. | fully believe that they hold the perpetrators in 
just abhorrence: they would rejoice if the guilty were 
discovered, and would aid in bringing the murderers to. 
condign punishment. 

The motives that induced the friends of Mr. Colden 
to solicit such a letter, and by which the author was 
induced to comply with a request so unique and extra- 
ordinary, undoubtedly have their origin in political con- 
siderations. The Buffalo Journal declares, and cer- 
tainly with much plausibility, that the ‘* show is got up 
for the vilest purposes, under such a guise as to lull’ 
suspicion, was it not known to be a mockery from the. 
beginning. The object is, to place Mr. Colden before| 
the public without the appearance of design, with a. 
cunningly wrought tale in his mouth, calculated to 
arouse once more the jealousies and suspicions of the 
honest electors—to warp their judgment, and puzzle | 
‘their understanding, so that the delusion may be kept), 
upa little longer. But we undertake to say from un- 


questionable authority, that the whole is the result || in Park-street. 


of an arrangement entered into three months ago !— 
[in January last!]—-It has been the subject of corres- 
pondence and treaty during the whole winter, among. 
the managers from one end of the state to the other; 
and the price of this surrender of Masonry, and declar- 
ation in favor of political Anti-Masonry, is the promise 
of a nomination for Governor ! 


These are facts, de-. 
‘rived as we before said, from unquestionable sithos- 


ity, and cannot be denied. With what feelings, then, 


'will the decent part of community, look upon this 
shameful attempt to deceive them ; and what must be 
the standard of public morals, and how great the 


chance of purity in our elections, where such imposi-. 


tions are submitted to without an attempt at redress? 
The exposure of this plot to forestall the public voice, 
may drive the managers from their purpose, so far as 
Mr. Colden is concerned ; but they will only reliquish 
it to adopt some other, equally base. They exist by 
deception, and when their expedients fail them, and 
when they can no longer impose on the unsuspecting, 
they will pass away, to be remembered only asa re 
proach and a by-word.”’ 


INDEPENDENCE. 


The anniversary of American Independence 
was celebrated by our citizens on Saturday last.— 
The religious performances of the day, we believe 
were more generally attended, and perhaps more 
generally interesting, than on any former occasion. 
At 9 o’clock, A M. the Rev. Mr. Malcolm deliver- 
edan address before the children of the Baptist 
Sunday School Union. Of this performance, the 
Gazette remarks: ‘‘ In simple and unpretending, 


yet eloquent language, the reverend gentleman 


instrneted the youthful assembly in the early his- 
tory of the country, spoke of the revolution, its 
causes and effects, and laid open the reason why 
his young hearers should sympathize in the gener- 
aljoy, and make themselves worthy to partake 
those blessings of freedom which occasioned the 
general exultation.—At 10 o’clock, an address, on 
| the subject of African Colonization, was delivered 
by Mr. Forbes, Editor of the Palladium, at the 
Methodist Chapel, Broomfieid-street; which is 
spoken of in high terms of commendation. The 


following Ode, by the speaker, was sung on the 
occasion :—- 


On mount, and tower, and fortress height, 
Columbia’s starry banners play— 

Her cannon broke the morning light 

Of this, our Freedom’s natal day. 


But, hark! a sweet and mellow tone 
Comes swelling o'er the sounding main— 
Anecho from earth’s blasted zone, 
Where lately clanked the captive’s chain. 


°Tis like a thousand voices, high 
Above the shouts of tossing seas, 
In strains of praise and melody, 
Pour’d on the balmy ocean breeze. 


Oh Africa! thy slavery ends! 

The vampyre from thy hills hath gone; 
Thy God, from heaven, in mercy bends, 
To roll the years of gladness on. 


Mountain to mountain, sea to sea, 
In wave and echo lift their voice 
To swell the trump of Jubilee, 
When Africa’s free sons rejoice. 


At 4 o’clock P. M. William L. Garrison, Esq 


addressed the Evangelical Society, at the Church 
The following beautiful Ode, by 


_the Rey. Mr. Pierpont, was sung on this occasion :- 


With thy pure dews and rains, 
Wash out, O God, the stains 
From Afric’s shore; 
And, while her palm trees bud, 
Let not her children’s blood 
With her Niger’s flood 
Be mingled more! 


Quench, righteous God, the thirst 

That Congo's son hath cursed— 
The thirst for gold; 

Shall not thy thunders speak 
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Where Mammon’s altars reek, 
Where maids and matrons shriek, 
Bound, bleeding, sold? 


Hears’t thou, O God, those chains, 
Clanking on Freedom’s plains, 
By Christians wrought! 
Them, who those chains have worn, 
Christians from home have torn, 
Christians have hither borne, 
Christians have bought! 


Cast down, great God, the fanes 

That, to unhallowed gains, 
Round us have risen— 

Temples, whose priesthood pore 

Moses and Jesus o’er, 

Then bolt the black man’s door, 
The poor man’s prison! 


Wilt thou not, Lord, at last, 

From thine own image, cast 
Away all cords, 

But that of love, which brings 

Man, from his wanderings, 

Back to the King of kings, * 
The Lord of lords! 


At the Baptist Church in Charles-street, the 
Rev. Dr. Sharp delivered an address; and the fol- 
lowing Ode, by Rev. Mr. Knowles, was sung:-- 


Hail, day of Freedom! let the beam 
Of joy be bright on every brow; 

Let songs swell out o’er hill and stream, 
And banners wave in gladness now. 


For Bunker’s height no more is red, | 
Nor Monmouth’s plain with heroes strown; 
Peace o’er our land her wings hath spread, 
And Freedom claims it as her own. 


Great God! through whom the weak are strong, 
_ The simple wise, the trampled free, 
Thy temple gates to-day we throng, 

To raise our grateful hymns to Thee. 


Yet Lord, though Slavery’s chain is rent, 
The baser thrall of Sin remains; 

And many a knee to her is bent, 
And willing millions wear her chains. 


Oh! be her cruel bondage riven, 
And our Redeemer’s reign succeed; 
Thus grant us, Lord, the peace of heaven, 
And let our land be *‘ free indeed.” 


The municipal celebration was characterised by 
nothing remarkable. The address by the Hon. 
James T. Austin does not seem to have given very 
general satisfaction. There was too much Adams 
an not enough Juckson feeling init. An address 
was also delivered before the Washington Society, 
by C. G. Greene Esq. In the evening, the Mayor 
gave a levee;-several independent companies at- 
tended the Tremont Theatre;--and——the day 
closed; as most days do. 


Splendid Barge.—We have seen a very splendid 
barge, built in this city by Mr. Francis, and intended 
as a present to Don Pedro ; which, for beauty of 
model, we think is not surpassed by any similar boat 
we have ever seen—not even by the ** White Hall’’ 
boats, and they are the finest in the world. Its great- 
est length is 28 feet ; greatest breadth, 5 feet. It does 


equal credit to the skill of the builder, and to the taste 
of the donors, 


| 


For the Mirror. 


The TarismAN, a Tale for Boys. Wate, Green, 


& Co. Boston, 1829. 

It is delightful to see with what zeal and efficiency 
the ladies of our country devote their time and talents 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of youth. 


So in England. All that is valuable in juvenile litera- || 
ture, must be attributed to the efforts of their ladies ; || 


to an Edgworth anda Hofland. And in our own be- 


loved country, it is to themgwe owe the establishment || 


of a little work which would do credit to the literature 
of any time or country. We allude to the Juvenile 
Misscellany, which has very happily been called the 
‘Childrens’ North American.”? Mrs. Child, (formerly 
Miss Francis,) the editor and her valuable contributors, 
Hale, Sedgwick, Segourney, G.lman, Wells and others 
of the same sex, deserve great praise for the simple, yet 
elevated tone and character they have given to this 
little work, and consequently to the general character 
of this kind of writing. These remarks have been 
elicited by reading a little work, just published the ti- 
tle of which heads this paragraph, understood to be 
from the pen of Mrs. Sedgwick, the amiable and gif- 
ted author of ‘* Redwood,”’ ‘* New England Tale,’’ &c. 
We will not attempt a development of the interesting 
narrative ; but simply recommend it to parents, for 
the beautiful simplicity of style in which it is written, 
the chastness of its diction, and for the pure and ele- 
vated lessons of virtue and goodness it is so eminently 
well calculated to impart, and imprint upon the youth- 
ful heart, DENEY. 


Scanpatous.—A baser libel was never penned, 
than the following from the Ontario, Anti-Mason- 
ic, Phenix. The wretch who conceived and utter- 
ed it, is a scandal tohuman nature; a thing, to the 
designation of which the English language does 
not furni:h a suitable epithet. Devoid of honor, 
principle and feeling, he comes forward to insult 


the manes andto adda deep and damnable pang 


to the already distracted feelings of the widow 
and orphans of one of the greatest benefactors and 
kindest friends of the human family! Such a vil- 
lain should not be permitted to escape unpunish- 
ed:— 


‘«« Fits-—Col. King, who stood implicated in the 
Morgan outrage, died at Youngstown on Thursday 
morning week, (as is reported,) ina fit. It isa mat- 
ter of astonishment to the contemplative mind, that 
such d stingn shed men es De Witt Clinton, Col. King, 
and many others that we might name, are called out 
of time into eternity so misterious!y, when ordinary 
people scarcely ever meet death without the signal of 
sickness, or some other indication of the ** long fare- 
well.’’? Excessive joy may cause death, and so may 
tormenting fear, but why should occurrences of this 
deseription, happen in the higher, more frequently than 
in the lower orders of society?”’ 


Progress of Anti-masonry.--The Anti-masonic 
«“ Beacon,” printed in New- York, ‘* don’t go any 
longer”—it has died outright for the want of nour- 
ishment. The ‘* Madison Farmer,” another anti- 
masonic has gone by the board. ‘The Rochester 
Republican says, Giddins’ antimasonic Reading 
room is shut up. The ‘* Anti-l’reemason,” and the 
«< Anti-Masonic Christian (?) Herald,” both of 
this city, have also reached the end of the rope. 
All these things show that anti-masonry is spread- 
ing ‘‘ the very worst kind.” 


1c We recommend to the attention of the read- 
er, and particularly to the honest opposer of Ma- 
sonry, the address commencing on the first page of 
this days paper. 


SUMMARY OF INTELLIGENCE, | 


Com. Porter.—-Capt. Miner, at New-Orleans, 
from Vera Cruz, reports that an attempt has been 
made to assassinate Com. Porter. ‘He had been 
ordered tothe city of Mexico, and on his way 
thither, in company with a gentleman from New- 


York and attended by two servants, when about 
forty leagues from Vera Cruz; he was attacked by 
a party of nine horsemen; two of whom had ad- 
vanced to wighin a short d'stance of him, when he 
turned and discovered their intentions—he instant- 
ly wheeled and shot one of them, who turned out 
be the leader, drew his sword and struck off the 
hand of the other who had engaged him. The rest, 
seeing their leader fall, fled. The chief of the 
band, it it is said, is the very man from whom the 
| Commodore procured horses for his journey. 


Casuality.— Peter Stone, a teamster, aged about 
38, was killed yesterday, by the sudden fall of a 
bank ofearih, excavated for the site of the new 
meeting-house about to be erected for seamen, in 
rearof Purchase-street. He had seated himself 
beneath its shelving prominence,—and had just 
been cautioned by a bystander, when it fell. Some 
labourers excavating at the time, barely escaped a 
similar fate.— Traveller. 


| Execution.—John Boies was executed at Ded- 
ham, on Tuesday, for the murder of his wife. 


CHESAPE‘KE AND Ouro Canat.-—Saturday last, 
the fourth of July was fixed upon as an appropri- 
ate day for laying the corner stone of one of the 
| [astern locks of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
near the mouth of Rock Creek, Georgetown, D. 
C. According to arrangements previously announ- 
ced by the committee, the President of the United 
States, Heads of Departments, Foreign Ministers, 

and numerous other distinguished individuals were 

to move in procession to the appointed site, pre- 
ceded by the Grand Lodge of the District of Col- 
‘lumbia, and the corner stone was to be laid with 
‘masonic and other appropriate ceremonies. Sev- 
eral military companies were to parade on the oc- 
casion, and salutes fired while the procession was 
moving.-—[ Bulletin. ] 


Another Explosion._-The Rochester Daily Adver- 
tiser states that the body found on the Niagara shore, 
and represented to be that of Wm. Morgan, was the 
body of a man buried by a coroner of that county a 
year since. 


A Cincinnati paper states that there are 30 divorce 
cases before the Supreme Court of Ohio, for one coun- 
ty, Hamilton. They are denominated ‘‘ applications 
to the Court to correct the mistakes made by parties 
in marrying the wrong persons.”’ 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Francis W. R. 
Emory, of Roxbury, to Miss Sophronia Faulkner, of 
this city. 

Mr. Benj. Adams, of Boston, to Miss Ann B. Leon- 
ard, formerly of Milton. 

In this city Mr. John Southworth, of Stratford Conn. 
to Miss Ellen Riggs, of Portland. = 

In Hingham, Mr. Amos Tilden, Jr. to Miss Hannah, 
daughter of Capt. Samuel Fearing. 

In Dedham, Mr. Wm. Kingsbury to Miss Mary 
Hunter. 

In Randolph, Mr. George Brown, of Dedham, to. 
Miss Eliza Ann French, of R. : 

In Salem, Mr. Jewett Maxfield to Miss Electa 
Smith, 


In this city, Mr. John McClure, Watchmaker, aged 
42; - Joseph Taylor, 36;—Samuel I. Ennis, 28 ;—Mrs. 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John Klein, 27;—Greenleaf 
Patten, 17;-—-Mrs. Lydia Robinson, 25;—Mr. Robert 
Anderson, 24;—Benj. White, 32;--Miss Hannah Given, 


Me.; Mr. Edward Weld, aged 50. 


aged 20, Daughter of Mr. Ebenezer G. of Bristol, . 
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THE WREATH 


‘¢ Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoug 
** Through all the regions of variety.”’ 


may fly 


From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


On Stone-WHeuge, 


The Graves of the English Nobies, slaughtered by 
Hengist, King of the Goths. 


Wrapt in the veil of Time’s unbroken gloom 
Obscure as death, and silent as the tomb; 
Where cold oblivion holds her dusky reign, 
Frowns the dark pile on Sarim’s lonely plain. 


But think not here, with classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beauty, or Ionian grace. 

No pillar’d lines, with sculpture’d foliage crown’d, 
No fluted remnants deck the hallowed ground; 
Firm, as implanted by some Titan’s might, 

Each rugged stone uprears its giant height, 
Whence the pois’d fragment tottering seems to show 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 


Here, oft as Evening sheds her twilight ray, 

And glides with fainter beam, departing day; 

With breathless gaze, and cheek with terror pale, 
The ling’ring shepherd startles at the tale— 

How, at deep midnight, by the moon’s chill glance, 
Unearthly forms prolong the viewless dance, 

Whilst on each whisp‘ring breeze, that murmurs by; 
His lucid fancy hears the hollow sigh. 


Rise from thy haunt, dread genius of the clime; 

Rise, Magic Spirit of forgotten time; 

’Tis time to burst the mantling clouds of age, 

And fling new radiance o’er tradition’s page. 

See!—at thy call, from fable’s varied store, 

In shadowy train, the mingled visions pour; 

Here, the wild Briton, mid his wilder reign, [chain 

Spurn’d the proud yoke, and scorn’d the oppressor’s 

Here, wizard Merlin, where the mighty fell, 

Waves the bright wand, and chaunts th’thrilling spell 

O’er each rude stone that decks the sacred spot; 

Myriads, of Memory, guard from age’s blot; 

One awful dream pervades the passer by, 

Grasp’d by thought’s hand, the soul vents out a sigh; 

While o’er the dark scene of death each conscious 
star, 

In lucid glory rolls his silent car: 

And sees, at length, the sun of Juda pour 

A lightning smile o’er Albion’s rescued shore. 


: | G. M. T. 


“THE RIGHTEOUS NEVER FORSAKEN: 


**Hoot away despair! 
Never yield to sorrow— 
The blackest sky may wear 
-Asunny face to-morrow.”’ 
It was Saturday night, and the widow of the 


pine Cottage sat by her blazing faggots with her 
five tattered children at her side, endeavoring by, 
listening to the artlessness of their juvenile prattle, 
to dissipate the heavy gloom that pressed upon her 
mind. Fora year, her own feeble hands had pro-. 
vided for herhelpless family, for she had no sup- 


porter; she thought of no friend in all the wide, | 


unfriendly world around—But that mysterious 
Providence, the wisdom of whose ways are above 
human comprehension, had visited her with was- 
ting sickness, and her little means had become ex- 
hausted. It was now, too, mid-winter, and the 
snow lay heavy and deep through all the surround- 
ing forests, while storms still seemed gathering in 
the heavens and the driving wind roared amidst 
the bending pines, and rocked her puny mansion. 


The last herring smoked upon the hearth before. 


her, it was the only artigle of food she possessed, 
and no wonder her forlétn desolate state brought 
up in her lone bosom all the anxieties of a mother, 
when she looked upon her children; and no won- 
der, forlorn as she was, if she suffered the heart 
swellings of despair to rise, even though she knew 
that he whoes promise is to the widow and to the or- 
phan, cannot forget his word. Providence had 
many years before, taken from her her eldest son, 
who went from his forest home, to try his fortune 
on the high seas, since which she heard no note or 
tidings of him; and in latter time, had, by the 
hand of death, deprived her of the companion and 
staff of her worldly pilgrimage, in the person of her 
husband. Yet to this hourshe had been upborne, 
she had not only been able to provide for her lit- 
tle flock, but had never lost an opportunity of min- 
istering to the wants of the miserable and desti- 
tute. 

The indolent may well bear with poverty while 
the ability to gain sustenance remains. The indi- 
vidual who has but his own wants to supply, may 
suffer with fortitude the winter of want; his affec- 
tions are not wounded, his heart not wrung. The 
most desolate in populous cities may hope, for 
charity has not quite closed her hand and heart, 
and shut her eyes on misery. But the industrious 
mother of helpless and depending children—far 
from the reach of human charity, has none of 
these to console her. And such an one was the 
widow of the Pine cottage; but as she bent ever the 
fire and took up the last scanty remnant of food to 
spread before her children, her spirits seemed to 
brighten up, as by some sudden and mysterious 


impulse, and Cowper’s beautiful lines came uncal- 
led across her mind—- 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


The smoked herring was scarcely laid upon the 
table, whena gentle rap at the door, and loud 
barking of a dog, attracted the attention of the 
family. ‘The children flew to open it, and a weary 
traveller, in tattered garments, and apparently in- 
different health, entered and begged a lodging, 
and a mouthful of food; said he, “‘ it is now twenty- 
four hours since I tasted bread.” The widow’s 
heart bled anew as under a fresh complication of 
distresses; for her sympathies lingered not round 
her fireside.—She hesitated not even now; rest and 
share of all she had, she proffered to the stranger. 
** We shall not be forsaken,” said she, ‘or suffer 
deeper for an act of charity. ” 

The traveller drew near the board--but when he 
saw the scanty fare, he raised his eyes towards 
Heaven with astonishment-—“ and is this all your 
store?” said he—‘‘ and a share of this do you of- 
fer to one you know not? then never saw I charity 
before! but madam” said he continuing, ‘* do you 
not wrong your children by* giving a part of your 
last mouthful to a stranger?” <‘* Ah,” said the 
poor widow, andthe tear drops gushed into her 
eyes as she said it, ‘‘ [havea boy, a darling son, 
somewhere on the face of the wide world, unless 
Heaven has taken him away, and I only act to- 
wards you, as | would that others should act to- 
wards him. God who sent manna from heaven 
can provide for us as he did for Israel—-and how 
should I this night offend him, if my son should be 
a wanderer, destitute as you, and should have pro- 
vided for him a home even poor as this——-were I to 
turn you unrelieved away.” 

The wdiow ended, and the stranger springing 
from his seat, clasped her in his arms—-‘‘ God in- 


deed has provided just such a home for your wan- 
dering son—and has given him wealth to reward 
the goodness of his benefactress--my mother! oh 
my mother.” 

It was her long lost son; returned to her bosom 
from the Indies. He had chosen that disguise, that 
he might the more completely surprise his family; 
and never was surprise more perfect, or followed 
by asweeter cup of joy—That humble residence 
in the forest was exchanged for one, comfortable, 
and indeed, beautiful in the valley, and the widow 
lived long with her dutiful son; in the enjoyment 
of worldly plenty, and in the delightful employ- 
ments of virtue, and atthis day the passer-by is 
pointed to the luxuriant willow that spreads its 
branches broad and green above her grave, while 
he listens to the recital of this simple and homely, 
but not altogether worthless tale. 


CHILDHOOD. 


There is in childhood-a holy ignorance——a beau- 
tiful credulity—a sort of sanctity, that one cannot 
contemplate without something of the reverential 
feelings with which one should approach beings of a 
celestial nature. ‘The impress of divine nature is, 
as it were, fresh on the infant spirit—fresh and un- 
sullied by contact with this withering world. One 
trembles lest an impure breath should dim the 
clearfess of its bright mirror. And how perpetu- 
ally must those who are in the habit of contempla- 
ting childhood—of studying the characters of little 
children—feel and repeat in their own hearts—- 
‘“* Of such is the kingdom of heaven!’ Aye, which 
of us, of the wisest among us, may not stoop to re- 
ceive instruction and rebuke from the character of 
a little child?--Which of us by a comparison with 
its divine simplicity, has not reason to blush for the 
littleness of the insincerity, the worldliness, of the 
degeneracy of his own. 


As the Twig is bent, the Tree inclines. If you 
give your children an improper education, their fu- 
ture misfortunes will lie at your door. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


Just published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracing a 
sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
vaid). -If, however, they™are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
merely folded and stitched ; imwhich case the postage 
will be small. ‘ 

xg Orders, addressed ‘Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention. 


The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
'P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh $ 


Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE AMARANTH, OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


Tue AMARANTH is a monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are filled with 
‘Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of eminent 
Masons; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal and 
‘Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intell 
gence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising 4 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found in 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
The terms are Two DOLLARS a year, in advance. 


MOORE & SEVEY. 


Masonic Printing, 
NEATLY EXECUTED AT THIS OFFICE, 


BY MOORE §& SEVEY. 
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